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SVefe  en  ftemtecuncZi  a.nd.  Mis  Ifcrfe 

RBMBRANDT  HARMENSZ  VAN  RIJN,  THE  SON  OF  A  MIL- 
LER, WAS  BORN  IN  LEYDEN  IN  1606.  IN  1620  HE  WAS  ADMIT- 
TED TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEYDEN.  FROM  1624  TO  1627 
HE  STUDIED  PAINTING  UNDER  SWANENBURGH  IN  LEYDEN, 
AND  IN  162.7  UNDER  EASTMAN  IN  AMSTERDAM.  HE  THEN 
RETURNED  TO  LEYDEN,  WHERE  HE  PAINTED  HIS  EARLY 
PICTURES.  IN  1631  HE  SETTLED  IN  AMSTERDAM,  THREE 
YEARS  LATER  HE  MARRIED  SASKIA  VAN  UYLENBURGH.  IN 
1639  HE  BOUGHT  A  HOUSE  IN  THE  JEWISH  QUARTER  OF 
AMSTERDAM,  WHERE  HE  SPENT  THE  HAPPIEST  PERIOD  OF 
HIS  LIFE.  IN  1642  HIS  WIFE  DIED.  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  1651  HE 
FOUND  HIS  SECOND  MATE  IN  HENDRICKJE  STOFFELS. 
AFTER  HIS  TRAGIC  BANKRUPTCY  IN  1656,  HE  WAS  LEFT  AL- 
MOST FRIENDLESS  EXCEPT  FOR  HIS  WIFE  AND  HIS  Sws 
BY  HIS  FIRST  MARRIAGE.  BOTH  HENDRICKJE  AND  HIS  SON 
DIED  DURING  HIS  LIFETIME.  REMBRANDT  HIMSELF  DIED 
IN  POVERTY  AND  OBSCURITY  IN  AMSTERDAM  IN  THE 
YEAR  1669. 

AFTER  CAREFUL  ELIMINATION  OF  ALL  WORKS  DOUBT- 
FULLY ATTRIBUTED  TO  REMBRANDT,  HE  IS  FOUND  TO 
HAVE  PRODUCED  ABOUT  600  PAINTINGS,  200  ETCHINGS 
AND  800  DRAWINGS.  HE  CHOSE  ABOUT  ONE-TENTH  OF  HIS 
SUBJECTS  FROM  THE  BIBLE  AND  NOT  A  FEW  FROM  THE 
APOCRYPHA  (NOTABLY  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  TOBIAS).  FINAL- 
LY, HE  PAINTED  MANY  LIKENESS  OF  RABBIS  AND  OTHER 
JEWS,  WHICH  RANK  AMONG  HIS  MASTERPIECES. 


nembvundl  and  the  ffiblq) 


V- 


Not  only  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  their  spiritual  riches  won  the 

scenes  rom  thetSe  in  single  pictures  and  in  series,  -  each  according 
to  ht  app  ceptions,  sympathies  and  abilities  The  oldest  of  such  work  of 
art  an  andent  Jew4  creation,  was  discovered  only  m  our  own  day.  1/ conv 
oSTthirty  monumental  pictures  painted  on  the  walls  of  a  synagogue  found 
Tthe  TcTvauons  at  Dura^uropos  on  the  Euphrates.  That  -c«k  o 
art  is  more  inclusive  than  any  later  series  of  illustrations  of  the  B^le  no 
other  series  is  so  complete  and  of  such  high  artistic  excellence.  For,  Christian 
a rrists  hav  preferred  on  the  whole  to  take  their  subjects  from  the  New  Tfc-.J5-  ****** 
ament  mher  than  from  the  Old.  It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
a  Chlrian  people  -  the  Dutch  -  produced  a  genius  who  drew  such  pro- 
found inspiration  from  the  Bible :   Rembrandt.  - 

Researches  on  the  life  and  work  of  Rembrandt^nd  notably  those 
undenaken  s  nce  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  /ntury,  have  alj-dy 
Celled  essential  factors  that  explain  his  unique  attitude  towards  £ftbk. 
Even  before  Rembrandt's  day,  a  religious  atmosphere  Pfevaded  g  P«***n 
Holland  that  caused  the  people  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  Old  Testament 
^n  did  the  peoples  of  the  Catholic  countries.  By  strengthening  its  ties  with 
he  Scrttures^fotestantism  aspired  to  set  itself  up  as  the  representative  o 
primitive  Christianity;  Catholicism  was  thus  forced  to  appear  as 

and  less  authoritative  form  of  Christianity.  The  trend  towards  the  Old  Te|^  ^ 
tament  was   particularly   pronounced  among   the  Mennonites    a  Protestant 
sea  of  which  Rembrandt  was  a  member.  The  Mennonites  regarded  themselves 
as  loyal  adherents  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  love  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  was 

the  foundation  of  their  faith.  p^k^nrlf 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  social  environment  aroused  m  Rembrandt 
aspirations  that  were  destined  to  stimulate  his  great  powers  and  to  exercise 
a  decisive  .influence  upon  his  work.  But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  his  creative 
powers,  with  their  peculiar  tendencies,  were  to  an  even  greater  extent  the 
outgrowth  of  his  own  life  and  personality.  His  solitude  m  the  midst  of  h* 
bourgeois  environment  and  his  sufferings  as  a  misunderstood  and  neglected 
artist  enriched  his  powerful  imagination   which  from  the  first  had  prompted 
him  to  seek  worlds  beyond  his  actual  surroundings,  worlds  more  perfect, 
purer,  more  human.  Such  longings  for  the  remote,  the  legendary,  the  exotic 
are  revealed  in  most  of  his  works  together  with  a  healthy  grasp  of  rea hty. 
Those  lofty  yearnings  impelled  the  genius  to  seek  out  the  spiritual  va  ues 
inherent  in  the  ancient  Jewish  literature.  Thus,  in  his  youth  the  Bible  became 
the  home  and  refuge  of  a  spirit  that  hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  beauty  hat 
lies  beyond  reality,  and  in  his  old  age  the  disappointed  man  again  sought  W 
retire  within  the  Bible,  there  to  find  a  safe  refuge  and  consolation  for  his  spirit. 


In  the  light  of  such  very  personal  factors,  we  can  well  understand 
that  comprehensive  or  systematic  series  of  illustrations  were  alien  to  his  spirit. 
While  the  monumental  series  of  ancient  Jewish  paintings  at  Dura^Europos  y 
is  based  on  one  governing  idea,  Rembrandt  worked  only  when  his  creative 
unpulses  were  stirred  by  certain  subjects.  Thus,  he  drew  his  inspiration  from 
a  sinole  subject.  Then  he  wrestled  with  it  until  it  bestowed  its  blessing  upon 
him.  Not  rarely  did  Rembrandt  struggle  with  a  subject  for  a  period  of  many 
years,  until  he  had  won  his  release  from  it.  Even  in  his  old  age  he  was 
inspired  again  by  subjects  that  had  moved  him  in  his  youth.  And  ifMnultipU-  //  ^ 
city  of  tasks  sometimes  made  him  forget  some  of  the  aspirations  of  his  youth 
these  aspirations  were  renewed  out  of  the  experiences  of  his  maturity  and  old 
age  Only  by  tracing  the  artist's  struggle  with  a  subject  through  every  one 
of  its  phases,  are  we  able  to  understand  his  development  and  the  expressive 
factor  in  the  work  of  .all  his  periods.  Indeed,  we  too  see  Rembrandt  as  the 
greatest  illustrator  of  the  Bible,  -  in  recent  times  at  least.  But  in  view  of  the 


greatest  musudiui  —   till 

profoundly  personal  elments  in  all  his  Biblical  pictures,  we  may  doubt  whether 
the  accepted  definition  of  an  illustrator  applies  to  him  a/  all.  l/U 

This  attitude  towards  his  subjects  explains  his  peculiar  choice  of  thern^ 
On  the  one  hand,  figures  like  Hanoch  ,Noah,  Samuel  and  Isaiah  do  not  apptf  WAA* 
at  all  in  his  works,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  three  patrbrchs  and  Joseph,  . 
Saul  and  David,  Esther  and  Daniel  are  great  favorites  of  his^t .would  seem  that  jA 
personal  difficulties,  both  past  and  present^mpelled  him  to  ch/ose  such  subjects    ft  JSP 
as  the  banishment  of  Hagar  or  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  He  was  deeply  impressed        .  , 
by  the  personally  of  Joseph  because  he  could  withstand  temptation  and  because    |  AA. 
this  righteous  "San  was  victorious  in  the  end;  from  all  this  Rembrandt  drew 
renewed  hope  and  courage.  He  enveloped  the  figure  of  Jacob  in  love,  since  the 
life  of  the  father  of  the  Jewish  people  himself  was  filled  with  love;  for,  did  net 
fiis  great  capacity  for  loving  bring  him  both  suffering  and  joy?  He  was  profoung^  f*U^~*l*, 
ly  moved  by  the  tragic  fate  of  Saul  as  of  a  man  who  was  pure  at  heart,  but  in 
whom  primitive  impulses  clashed  with  elements  of  profundity.  Rembrandt  saw 
David  as  a  virile  hero,  a  men  of  strong  desires  who  yielded  to  his  passions,  and 
yet  had  a  capacity  for  the  repentance  that  purifies  and  atones.  In  the  dramatic 
story  of  Mordijiai,  Es£r  and  Haman  he  discovered  not  only  general  human  JJ,e<*  jf^, 
values,  but  the  Significant  factor  of  the  destiny  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached by  close  personal  and  artictic  ties.  For,  the  Ghetto  dwellers  whom  he 
immortalized  in  his  many  paintings,  etchings  and  drawings,  served  as  models 
and  types  in  most  of  his  Biblical  scenes.  Finally,  this  man  who  sought  salvation 
found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  glad  tidings  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would 
soon  appear  on  the  earth,  that  the  end  of  evil  was  at  hand,  and  that  good//  J/ 
would  prevail  throughout  the  world.  .m  * 

Owing  to  this  powerfujptactor  in  his  art,  Rembrandt  yields  us  something  y pMs>*l%AJL~ 
more  than  aes^tic  gratification.  Just  as  Rembrandt  drew  consolation  and  courage 
from  the  Bible,  so  his  works  provide  sustenance  for  our  spirit. 


Note.  The  letter  "B':  and  the  numbers  given  under  all  the  etchings  indicate  their  places 
in  Bartsch's  comprehensive  catalogue. 


NOTE  ON  REMBRANDT  AND  HIS  WORK 

Rembrandt  Harmensz  van  Rijn,  the  son  of  a  miller, 
was  born  in  Leyden  in  1606.  In  1620  he  was  admitted  to 
th.  University  of  Leyden.  From  1624  to  1627  b .studied 
painting  under  Swanenburgh  in  Leyden,  and  »  1627  under 
Lastman  in  Amsterdam.  He  then  returned  to  Leyden  where 
he  painted  his  early  pictures.  In  1631  he  settled  m  Amste, 
darn   Three  years  later  he  married  Sask.a  van  Uylenburgh. 
||  1639  he  bought  a  house  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Am- 
sterdam,  where  he  spent  the  happiest  period  of  hm  Me.  In 
lo4,  his  wife  died.  About  the  year  1651  he  found  his 
second  mate  in  Hendrickje  StofFel,  After  his  tragic  bank- 
ruoicv  in  1656,  he  was  left  almost  friendless  except  for  his 
Jfe  and  his  son  by  his  first  marriage  Both  Hendrickje  and 
his  son  died  dunng  his  lifetime.  Rembrandt  himself ^died  in 
poverty  and  obscurity  in  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1669. 
'      After  careful  elimination  of  all  works  doubtful  y  attn- 
buted  to  Rembrandt,  he  Is  found  to  have  produced  about 
600  pamtings,  200  etchings  and  800  drawings    He  chose 
ab0ut  one,enth  of  his  subjects  from  the  Bi  le  and  not  £ 
from  the  Apocrypha,  notably  from  the  hfe  of  Tobias  F, 
Lily,  he  painted  many  likenesses  of  Rabbis  and  other  Jews, 
which  rank  among  his  masterpieces. 


REMBRANDT  AND  THE  BIBLE 

Not  only  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  f>^**^^ 
hearts  of  the  people  which  created  ^TJ^J  ^  ^1 L  lends  itself 
the  ages;  they  are  replete  wAanakd^  oi  ^  ^ 

to  illustration;  stones,  '^^^J^  always  been  painters  who  por- 
m  the  mind  of  the  m read^,  and  £  seties /      each  according 

trayed  scenes  from  the  Bible  in  single  p  q{  ^  wQrks  of 

to  his  apperceptions,  sympathies  and  abilities-   Ihe  o  ^ 
art,  an  ancient  Jewish  creation,  was  f^^djlyjn  our  o         7  ^ 
prises  thirty  monumental  pictures  pamte on  o       y    g  g  ^  ^ 

fn  the  excavations  at  of  the  Bible;  no 

art  is  more  inclusive  than  ^  ^  excellence.  For,  Christian 

other  series  is  so  complete  and  o   „uch hign  ^  ^  ^ 

artists  have  prefmed  on  the  whole  to ke  to  »    J  ^  ^ 

TSttS  "  S  ^4  a  genius  who  drew  such  pro- 

undertaken  since  the  last  quarter  of  the  ^^J^rds  the  Bible, 
revealed  essential  factors  that  explain  his  ^^±^t  Protestant 
Even  before  Rembrandt's  day,  a  religious  ^^J^  Q{d  Testament 
Holland  that  caused  the  people  to  take  a  greater  interest  in 


than  did  the  peoples  of  the  Catholic  countries.  By  strengthening  its  ties  with 
the  Scriptures;  Protestantism  aspired  to  set  itself  up  as  the  representative  of 
primitive  Christianity;  Catholicism  was  thus  forced  to  appear  as  a  less  anoent 
and  less  authoritative  form  of  Christianity.  The  trend  towards  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  particularly  pronounced  among  the  Mennomtes  a  Protestant 
sea  of  wh«h  Rembrandt  was  a  member.  The  Mennonites  regarded  themselves 
as  loya^-alherents  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  love  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  was 
the  foundation  of  their  faith. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  social  environment  aroused  in  Rembrandt 
aspirations  that  were  destined  to  stimulate  his  great  powers  and  to  exercise 
a  decisive  influence  upon  his  work.  But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  his  creative 
powers,  with  their  peculiar  tendencies,  were  to  an  eyen  greater  extent  the 
outgrowth  of  his  own  life  and  personality.  His  solitude  in  the  midst  of  his 
bourgeois  environment  and  his  sufferings  as  a  misunderstood  and  neglected 
artist  enriched  his  powerful  imagination,  which  from  the  first  had  prompted 
him  to  seek  worlds  beyond  his  actual  surroundings,  worlds  more  periect, 
purer,  more  human.  Such  longings  for  the  remote,  the  legendary,  the  exotic 
are  revealed  in  most  of  his  works  together  with  a  healthy  grasp  of  reahty. 
Those  lofty  yearnings  impelled  the  genius  to  seek  out  die  spiritual  values 
inherent  in  the  ancient  Jewish  literature.  Thus,  in  his  youth  the  Bible  became 
the  home  and  refuge  of  a  spirit  that  hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  beauty  that 
lies  beyond  reality,  and  in  his  old  age  the  disappointed  man  again  sought  to 
retire  within  the  Bible,  there  to  find  a  safe  refuge  and  consolation  for  his  spirit. 

In  the  light  of  such  very  personal  factors,  we  can  well  understand 
that  comprehensive  or  systematic  series  of  illustrations  were  alien  to  his  spirit. 
While  the  monumental  series  of  ancient  Jewish  paintings  at  Dura-Europos 
is  based  on  one  governing  idea,  Rembrandt  worked  only  when  his  creative 
impulses  were  stirred  by  certain  subjects.  Thus,  he  drew  his  inspiration  from 
a  single  subject.  Then  he  wrestled  with  it  until  it  bestowed  its  blessing  upon 
him.  Not  rarely  did  Rembrandt  struggle  with  a  subject  for  a  period  of  many 
years,  until  he  had  won  his  release  from  it.  Even  in  his  old  age  he  was 
inspired  again  by  subjects  that  had  moved  him  in  his  youth.  And  if  a  multipli- 
city of  tasks  sometimes  made  him  forget  some  of  the  aspirations  of  his  youth, 
those  aspirations  were  renewed  out  of  the  experiences  of  his  maturity  and  old 
age   Only  by  tracing  the  artist's  struggle  with  a  subject  through  every  one 
of  its  phases,  are  we  able  to  understand  his  development  and  the  expressive 
factor  in  the  work  of  all  his  periods.  Indeed,  we  too  see  Rembrandt  as  the 
greatest  illustrator  of  the  Bible,  -  in  recent  times  at  least.  But  m  view  of  the 
profoundly  personal  events  in  all  his  Biblical  pictures,  we  may  doubt  whether 
the  accepted  definition  of  an  illustrator  applies  to  him  at  all. 

This  attitude  towards  his  subjects  explains  his  peculiar  choice  of  them. 
On  the  one  hand,  figures  like  Hanoch,  Noah,  Samuel  and  Isaiah  do  not  appear 
at  all  in  his  works,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  three  patriarchs  and  Joseph, 
Saul  and  David,  Esther  and  Daniel  are  great  favorites  of  his.  It  would  seem  that 
personal  difficulties,  both  past  and  present,  impelled  him  to  choose  such  subjects 
as  the  banishment  of  Hagar  or  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  He  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  personality  of  Joseph  because  he  could  withstand  temptation  and  because 
this  riahteous  man  was  victorious  in  the  end;  from  all  this  Rembrandt  drew 
renewed  hope  and  courage.  He  enveloped  the  figure  of  Jacob  in  love,  since  th< 


fife  of  the  father  of  the  Jewish  people  himself  was  filled  with  love;  for,  did  not 
his  great  capacity  for  loving  bring  him  both  suffering  and  joy?  He  was  profound- 
ly moved  by  the  tragic  fate  of  Saul  as  of  a  man  who  was  pure  at  heart,  but  in 
whom  primitive  impulses  clashed  with  elements  of  profundity.  Rembrandt  saw 
David  as  a  virile  hero,  a  mjn  of  strong  desires  who  yielded  to  his  passions,  and 
yet  had  a  capacity  for  the  repentance  that  purifies  and  atones.  In  the  dramatic 
stcry  of  Mordecai,  Esther  and  Haman  he  discovered  not  only  general  human 
values,  but  the  significant  factor  of  the  destiny  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached by  close  personal  and  artictic  ties.  For,  the  Ghetto  dwellers  whom  he 
immortalized  in  his  many  paintings,  etchings  and  drawings,  served  as  models 
and  types  in  most  of  his  Biblical  scenes.  Finally,  this  man,  who  sought  salvation 
found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  glad  tidings  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would 
soon  appear  on  the  earth,  that  the  end  of  evil  was  at  hand,  and  that  good 
would  prevail  throughout  the  world. 

Owing  to  this  powerful  personal  factor  in  his  art,  Rembrandt  yields  us 
something  more  than  aesthetic  gratification.  Just  as  Rembrandt  drew  consolation 
and  courage  from  the  Bible,  so  his  works  provide  sustenance  for  our  spirit  as 
well. 


Note.  The  letter  "B"  and  the  numbers  given  under  all  the  etchings  indicate  their  places 
in  Bartsch's  comprehensive  catalogue. 


Etching,  1638. 


1. 


B.  28. 


...And  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her... 

(Genesis  3,  6.) 

In  this  picture  and  in  the  works  of  other  artists  the  serpent 
is   depicted  with  legs.  The  motif  originated  in  a  legend 
that  the  serpent  lost  his  legs  only  after  the  curse :  "Upon 
thy  belly  shalt  thou  go."  (Genesis  3,  14.) 

2. 

Painting.  1638.  Leningrad,  Eremitage. 

...And  they  said  unto  him:  Where  is  Sarah  thy  wife? 

(Genesis  18,  9.) 

This  artist,  in  whose  works  two  antithetical  factors  —  the 
real  and  the  imaginary  —  are  so  strongly  emphasized,  does 
not  hesitate  at  times  to  introduce  very  materialistic  elements 
into  a  highly  spiritual  scene.  The  wings  of  the  angel,  which 
are  seen  behind  him,  are  such  an  element.  —  Two  details  in 
the  text  have  been  changed  in  this  picture.  Abraham  does 
not  "stand  by  them,"  but  sits  with  the  men,  and  his  tent 
is  shown  in  the  picture  as  a  house. 

3. 

Etching.   About  1656.  B.  29. 

...And  he  stood  by  them...  and  they  did  eat. 

(Genesis  18,  8.) 

The  wings  of  two  of  the  men  are  characteristic.  These  are 
real  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  Indeed,  heavenly  and  earthly 
traits  are  merged  here  in  their  seeming  simplicity,  in  the 
spirit  of  folk-simplicity.  The  figure  of.  the  angel  who 
spreads  his  two  wings  was  propably  used  by  Rembrandt  in 
the  model  of  the  small  painting  of  1646;  there  the  same 
man  is  seen  from  the  rear.  The  boy  who  draws  his  bow  is 
Ishmael.  Here  Abraham  himself  does  not  eat  with  his 
guests,  but  serves  them  in  all  humility. 

4. 

Drawing.  About  1645. 

Paris,  Thureau-Dangin  Collection. 

...The  men  of  Sodom  compassed  the  house  round... 

(Genesis  19,  4.) 

The  wide  space  of  the  drawing,  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  eye  to  take  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  single  glance, 
enhances  the  narrative  character.  The  Sodomites  have  ga- 
thered in  three  groups.  The  central  group  has  brought  a 
battering  ram,  and  the  last  man  in  the  third  group  cries 
out :  "This  one  fellow  came  in  to  sojourn,  and  he  will  needs 
be  a  judge"  (Genesis  19,  9).  We  are  keenly  aware  of  the' 
distress  of  Lot  as  he  stands  in  the  doorway  and  of  the 
fears  of  one  of  his  two  daughters. 


1 


5. 

Drawing.  1633.  Frankfort,  Stadel  Museum. 

And  they  made  their  father  drink  wine... 

(Genesis  19,  33.) 

This  representation  of  Lot  in.  his  drunkenness  is  one  of 
Rembrandt's  earliest  achievements  in  characterisation.  The 
same  figure  of  Lot  also  appeared  in  a  painting  that  has 
been  lost.  We  know  of  its  existence  only  thanks  to  an 
engraving  made  of  it  by  van  Vliet. 


6. 

Etching.  1637.  B.  30. 

...And  sent  her  away... 

(Genesis  21,  14.) 

Unspoken  opposition  to  the  deed  he  has  been  commanded 
to  do  is  implicit  in  Abraham's  pose.  He  looks  once  more 
at  Ishmael,  his  firstborn,  even  as  he  sets  his  right  foot  on 
the  stairway  leading  into  the  house.  Liis  hands  are  ex- 
tended in  a  gesture  of  banishment,  or  of  hesitation,  as  if 
he  might  still  beckon  the  exiles  to  return.  The  aged  Sarah 
peeping  through  the  window  and  fat  little  Isaac  behind 
her  complete  the  characterization  of  the  dramatis  personae. 

7. 

Painting.  1640. 

London,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  - 

...And  sent  her  away... 

(Genesis  21,  14.) 

Contrary  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  Rembrandt  here  gives 
us  a  night  scene.  The  soulful  beauty  of  Hagar,  the  sym- 
pathetic bearing  of  Ishmael,  and,  in  particular,  the  kindly 
aspect  of  Abraham  himself,  deepen  the  tragedy. 


8. 

Etching.  1636.  B.  33. 

...Thine  only  son  Isaac...  whom  thou  lovest... 

(Genesis  22,  2.) 

Rembrandt  rarely  painted  idyllic  scenes.  Figures  that  several 
times  inspired  him  with  a  sense  of  drama  are  here  shown 
enjoying  peace  and  security.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  figures  are  intended  to  represent  Jacob  and  Benjamin. 


9. 

Painting.  1635.  Leningrad,  Eremitage. 

...And  took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son.  And  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven..: 

(Genesis  22,  10—11.) 

Isaac  lies  bound  to  the  faggots  in  a  blaze  of  light,  which 
seems  to  symbolize  purity.  Abraham  receives  the  angel 
as  if  he  still  does  not  dare  to  believe  the  happy  tidings. 
The  angel  has  come  very  hurriedly  and  seizes  Abraham's 
right  hand;  the  knife  falls  from  his  grasp.  In  an  etching 
made  twenty  years  later  this  detail  is  .  changed. 


10. 

Etching.  1655. 


B.  35. 


...And  said,  Abraham,  Abraham:  and  he  said 
Here  am  I. 

(Genesis  22,  11.) 

Unlike  the  carreet  version  in  the  painting  of  1635,  the  angel 
here  is  shown  as  grasping  Abraham  by  his  right  forearm 
and  his  left  arm.  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  display  of 
force,  since  Abraham  would  in  any  case  have  proceeded 
slowly  and  ponderously.  Isaac  is  not  bound,  and  his  kneel- 
ing posture  indicates  that  he  has  obeyed  his  father's  com- 
mandment willingly.  Abraham  has  placed  his  hand  only 
over  his  son's  eyes  so  as  to  ease  his  sufferings.  His  own  suf- 
fering is  reflected  in  his  gloomy  countenance. 


11. 

Drawing.  After  1640.  Amsterdam,  Collection 

of  Engravings. 

And  by  thy  sv/ord  shah  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve 
thy  brother... 

(Genesis  27,  40.) 

This  drawing  has  been  mistakenly  assumed  to  represent 
Isaac  blessing  Jacob.  The  kneeling  figure  is  an  earthly  type 
and  lacks  the  spirituality  that  is  so  pronounced  in  all 
Rembrandt's  representations  of  Jacob.  Isaac  looks  exhousted 
not  only  by  physical  fatigue,  but  by  a  devastating  exper- 
ience as  well.  Rebecca,  who  appears  in  the  background,  also 
seems  to  have  an  uneasy  conscience. 


12. 

Drawing.  Before  1640.  Paris,  Louvre. 

.And  he  dreamed,  and  behold... 

(Genesis  28,  12.) 

■  In  this  scene  the  ladder  is  missing.  Nevertheless,  a  kind  of 
supernatural  atmosphere   pervades  the  whole.  The  angel's 
single   gesture  indicates  both   benediction  and   a  noiseless 
approach  to  the  sleeper  so  as  not  to  awaken  him. 


13. 

Etching.  1655.  ^*  ^  c' 

And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on 
the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven;  and 
behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
on  it. 

(Genesis  28,  12.) 

Here  the  picture  is  based  on  a  profound  psychological 
idea.  Lying  on  the  ground  and  leaning  upon  the  stone, 
Jacob  is  at  the  same  time  on  the  ladder  whose  top  touches 
a  world  that  is  all  light.  -  This  etching  is  one  of  a  series  of 
four  illustrations  for  a  book  entitled  "Piedra  glonosa,'  by 
Rembrandt's  friend  Menasseh  ben  Israel  (1604—1657). 
The  other  three  portray  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
David  and  Goliath,  and  the  vision  of  Daniel.  The  odd 
juxtaposition  of  the  four  scenes  is  due  to  the  author's  idea 
that  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  lay  was  the  one  that  killed 
Goliath  and  shattered  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream. 


14.  . 

Painting.  About  1660. 

Berlin,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum. 

■  ■■And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
except  thou  bless  me. 

(Genesis  32,  27.) 

A  very  curious  struggle.  We  .  can  sense  awe  in  Jacob's 
attitude,  and  he  seems  not  to  have  exerted  himself  to 
wrestle  m  earnest.  The  same  impression  is  given  by  the 
dehghtful  angel:  the  touch  of  his  hands  more  resembles 
a  caress  than  a  blow  and  his  glance  is  most  loving.  This 
is  obviously  the  expression  of  some  intimate  personal  ex- 
perience. 


15. 

Drawing.  About  1636. 

Berlin,  Collection  of  Engravings. 

...And  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him;  and  they  wept. 

(Genesis  33,  4.) 

It  is  only  rarely  that  Rembrandt  envelopes  his  figures  in  a 
natural  light,  as  here.  An  example  of  this  is  the  sketch  in 
the  L.  Bonnat  Collection  in  Paris,  where  Sarah  is  shown 
bnngmg  Hagar  to  Abraham.  There,  too,  the  scene  is  per- 
vaded  with  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  fields. 


16. 

Painting.  1637  or  1638. 

The  Hague,  A.  V.  Volz  Collection. 

And  he  told  it  to  his  father,  and  to  his  brethren... 

(Genesis  37,  10.) 

This  painting,  in  grey  on  grey,  is  only  a  sketch  for  an 
etching  dated  1638.  In  both  pictures  we  find  a  whole  series 
of  psychological  reactions  to  one  impression. 


'  17. 

Drawing.  Before  1640. 

Berlin,  Collection  of  Engravings. 

...Know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no. 

(Genesis  37,  32.) 

This  drawing  helps  us  to  understand  how  the  artist  strugg- 
led with  one  subject.  The  despairing  figure  of  Jacob  is 
also  seen  in  the  upper  section,  in  the  right  hand  corner. 
The  son  who  brought  the  coat  is  shown  as  a  gloomy  shadow. 


18. 

Painting.  1650—52.  Leningrad,  Eremitage. 

And  he  knew  it,  and  said,  It  is  my  son's  coat... 

(Genesis  37,  33.) 

This  scene  .  moves  us  deeply  by  its  curiously  quiet  man- 
ner. Jacob  is  amazed  at  the  sight  of  the  coat,  and  stands 
as  if  petrified. 


19. 

Painting.  1655.     Berlin,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum. 

...The  Hebrew  servant...  came  in  unto  me... 

(Genesis  39,  17.) 

A  painting  very  much  like  this,  but  less  vivid,  which  was 
formerly  in  Leningrad,  is  now  in  New  York.  -  There  is 
nothing  typically  Egyptian  in  this  picture.  The  garments 
of  Potiphar  are  vaguely  Oriental,  but  the  bed  and  its 
canopy  reflect  the  European  fashion  of  the  day. 

20. 

Drawing.  About  1656. 

Amsterdam,  Collection  of  Engravings. 

And  Joseph  answered  and  said,  This  is  the 
interpretation  thereof. . . 

(Genesis  40,  18.) 

Here  Joseph  is  seated  on  the  right.  Facing  him  is  the  butler, 
whose  emotions   are  delicately   indicated  by  his   left  hand, 
which  supports  his  head.  The  baker,  standing,  is  beginning 
to  feel  depressed. 

21 

Drawing.  1655  or  1656. 

Amsterdam,  Collection  of  Engravings. 

■  ■■And  Joseph  said...  Not  so,  my  father;  for  this 
is  the  firstborn...  And  his  father  refused,  and  said, 
I  know  it,  my  son,  I  know  it... 

(Genesis  48,  18 — 19.) 

In  the  whole  history  of  art  there  is  no  other  representation 
like  this  of  a  conversation  in  a  picture.  It  is  not  only  the 
heads  that  take  part;  the  slightly  uprolled  sleeve  on  Jacob's 
right  arm  and  his  long,  lean  hand  betoken  both.  Joseph's 
request  and  his  father' s  response. 


22. 

Painting.  1656.  Cassel,  Museum. 

...God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  as  Manasseh... 

(Genesis  48,  20.) 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Rembrandt's  works  .The 
benediction  has  become  something  more  than  a  subject 
alone.  By  devices  peculiar  to  Rembrandt's  genius,  the  be- 
nediction pervades  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  picture. 
The  presence  of  the  woman  is  not  based  on  the  Biblical 
narrative.  In  this  picture  and*  in  one  other  the  master  has 
introduced  a  female  figure  to  make  the  scene  more  vivid. 

23. 

Painting.  After  1632,  perhaps  1634. 

Philadelphia,  Museum. 

...And,  behold,  the  babe  wept... 

(Exodus  2,  6.) 


In  the  form  of  an  oval,  which  is  more  common  in  minia- 
tures than  in  oil  paintings,  the  artist  represents  as  a 
vision  the  scene  in  which  the  infant  Moses  is  picked  up 


from  the  river  bank.  His  own  peculiar  leanings  prompt 
him  to  take  some  liberties  with  the  Biblical  story  by  re- 
presenting the  incident  as  occurring  at  night.  Nevertheless 
he  conveys  the  impression  of  a  pleasant  landscape  by  a 
hint  here  and  there. 


24. 

Painting.  1659.    Berlin,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum. 

And  he  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the 
first... 

(Exodus  34,  4.) 

...The  two  tables  of  testimony  in  Moses'  hand, 
when   he  came  down  from  the  mount... 

,  (Exodus  32,  29.) 

This  scene  has  been  mistakenly  assumed  to  show  Moses 
breaking  the  first  tables  of  the  Law.  (Exodus  32,  19.)  Yet 
his  shining  face  reveals  only  the  sufferings  of  a  great  heart, 
while  an  atmosphere  of  forgiveness,  conciliation  and  loving 
kindness  radiates  from  his  whole  personality.  After  Michel- 
angelo's statue  of  Moses,  this  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
representations  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  The  repre- 
sentauon  of  Mount  Sinai  in  this  picture  is,  however,  noF 
to  be  compared  to  other  landscapes  of  Rembrandt's.  The 
mountain  is  vague  and  unreal,  betraying  the  hand  of  the 
lowlander. 


25. 

Painting.  1632-34.       Paris,  A.  Lehmann  Collection. 

•  ..And  sanctify  him:  that  he  may  minister  unto  me. 

(Exodus  40,  13.) 

Not  only  is  the  master  attracted  by  the  Biblical  subject,  but 
he  finds  in  the  high  priest's  appearance  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  feasi  his.  eyes  upon  precious  materials  such 
as  silk,  velvet,  gold,  and  jewels.  He  makes  them  glow 'in 
a  dark  room,  and  adds  to  the  visual  effect  by  using  only 
a  few  colours. 


26. 

Painting.    1626.         Paris,  Cognacq  Jay  Collection. 

And  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass... 

(Numbers  22,  28.) 

The  colours  in  this  picture  are  still  bright  and  variegated. 
There  is  as  yet  no  distinct  difference  between  the  work  of 
the  twenty-year-old  Rembrandt  and  that  of  his  master 
Lastman.  The  young  artist  is  entirely  preoccupied  with  the 
story  itself.  But  in  a  few  years  his  centre  of  gravity  will  be 
shifted  inwards. 


27. 

Painting.  1641.  Dresden,  Museum. 

...The  angel  of  the  Lord  ascended  in  the  flame  of 
the  altar.  And  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on  it, 
and  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground. 

(Judges  13,  20.) 

The  incident  takes  place  in  front  of  the  house  or  in  its 
courtyard.  The  couple  are  kneeling,  —  a  favourite  pose  of 
the  artist's.  The  profound-  emotion  of  the  two  figures  is 
indicated  with  delicate  restraint.  They  do  not  look  at  the 
disappearing  angel;  perhaps  it  is  awe  that  prevents  them 
from  staring,  or  perhaps  they  are  seeing  him  as  an  inward 
vision  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul.  The  heavenly  visitant 


rising  in  smoke  is  shown  without  wings.  In  this  case  Wings 
are  superfluous,  since  this  angel  is  partly  matter  and  partly 
spirit.  A  moment  ago  he  seemed  to  be  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  now  he  is  vanishing.  This  is  one  of  the  pictures 
in  which  Rembrandt  imparts  to  us  his  keen  sense  of  the 
passing  of  time. 


28. 

Drawing.  About  1640. 

3     Dresden,  Collection  of  Engravings. 

...And  he  rent  him  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid, 
and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand... 

(Judges  14,  6.) 

This  sketch  fascinates  us  with  an  economy  of  effort.  All 
here  is  movement  and  outpouring  of  energy.  It  was  only 
long  after  Rembrandt's  day  thet  artists  succeeded  in  repre- 
senting scenes  of  struggle  so  powerfully  focussed  and  con- 
vincing. 


29. 

Painting.  1638.  Dresden,  Museum. 

...And  Samson  made  there  a  feast... 

(Judges  14,  10.) 

...I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you... 

(Judges  14,  12). 

The  composition  more  or  less  reflects  the  taste  of  Rem- 
brandt's age  and  country  for  genre,  for  depicting  social  life 
very  fully.  Rembrandt,  however,  did  not  trouble  to  indi- 
cate details,  but  gave  us  a  strong  and  comprehens.ve 
composition.  The  figure  of  Samson  resembles  that  m  the 
picture  where  he  threatens  his  father-in-law.  The  focus  of 
the  composition  is  the  bright  figure  of  Delilah  with  a  rug 
on  the  wall  behind  her.  This  rug  reminds  us  of  those 
which  the  Venetian  painters  fancied  so  much.  The  Phi- 
listine bride  is  shown  as  a  bedecked  and  bedizened  puppet 
whose  astonishment  is  nothing  short  of  silly.  (Is  this  she 
who  will  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  hero?) 


30. 

Painting.  1628.       Berlin,  Kaiser  Eriedrich  Museum. 

And  she  made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees,  and  she 
called  for  a  man... 

(Judges  16,  19.) 

The  artist  began  to  wrestle  with  the  subject  of  Samson  in 
his  early  youth.  But  even  at  that  time  he  was  already  able 
to  convey  a  sense  of  dramatic  tension  very  fully.  The  spec- 
tator is  so  completely  fascinated  that  he  follows  every  part 
of  the  scene  that  unfolds  itself,  -  as  if  he  did  not  know 
how  the  story  would  end.  -  The  composition  is  confined 
within  the  scope  of  the  picture,  and  lacks  depth.  Detads 
like  the  large  curtain  betoken  the  influence  of  the  theatre. 


31. 

Painting.  1636.  Frankfort,  Stadel  Museum. 


But  the  Philistines  took  him  and  put  out  his  eyes... 

(Judges  16,  21.) 

This  is  one  of  Rembrandt's  most  dramatic  pictures.  The 
light  that  falls  upon  the  defeated  Samson  does  not  illu- 
minate, and  it  is  not  pleasing.  The  light  is  blinding.  The 
shadow  of  the  Philistine  who  stands  holding  a  spear  is  also 
not  pleasing  to  the  eye.  So,  too,  the  burnished  armour  of 
the  two  Philistines  and  the  shadows  cast  by  Delilah's  figure 
are  painful  to  behold.,  The  struggle  of  the  visual  impres- 
sions, which  accompanies  and  symbolizes  the  tangible 
struggle  in  the  subject  of  the  picture  and  in  its  figures,  is 
coming  to  an  end   in  the  surrounding  darkness. 

32. 

Painting.  About  1630.      Frankfort,  Stadel  Museum. 

...And  David  played  with  his  hand,    as  at  other 
times :  and  there  was  a  javelin  in  Saul's  hand. 

(I  Samuel  18,  10.) 

This  subject  engages  the  artists'  attention  for  the  first  time. 
In  this  first  phase  of  the  development  of  his  attitude  towards 
the  theme,  Rembrandt  is  more  concerned  with  the  action 
itself  than  with  intimate  values.  But  his  grasp  of  such 
values  is  already  beginning  to  be  felt. 

33. 

Painting.  Perhaps  1665.  The  Hague,  Mauritshuis. 
The  date  of  1656  has  also  been  suggested. 

...The  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon  Saul...  and 
David  played  with  his  hand... and  there  was  a 
javelin  in  Saul's  hand. 

(I  Samuel  18,  10.) 

With  deep  insight  the  artist  here  reveals  the  influence  of 
music  upon  a  man  in  whose  nature  there  is  a  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  Ugh':  and  darkness.  The  boy  playing 
for  him  steals  his  way  into  our  hearts  as  well.  The  moving 
figure  of  Saul  is  no  longer  erect.  Now  he  is  wiping  the 
tears  from  his  staring  eyes  with  a  corner  of  the  velvet 
curtain.  His  lean  hand  still  rests  upon  his  javelin,  but  the 
forces  of  the  night  will  soon  prevail  in  his  heart.  And  then 
he  will  hate  David  all  the  more  for  having  aroused  senti- 
mental feelings  in  him.  The  javelin  will  then  fly  from  his 
hand.  The  spectator  has  a  strong  impression  of  the  im- 
mediate past  and  the  immediate  future  in  this  scene. 

34. 

Drawing.  1650-60.  Berlin,  Collection 

of  Engravings. 

.  .Behold,  a  man  came  out  of  the  camp  from  Saul... 

(II  Samuel  1,  2.) 

Hofstede  de  Groot  refers  to  this  drawing  as  "a  king  on  his 
throne."  However,  the  quasi-Oriental  costume  points  to 
David,  and  the  man  who  approaches  and  kneels  before 
him  looks  like  a  messenger.  This  drawing  was  undoubtedly 
a  sketch  for  a  painting  that  no  longer  exists.  See  also  the 
costume  of  the  king,  for  example,  in  the  drawing  of  David 
and  Nathan. 


35. 

Drawing.  About  1656. 

Berlin,  Collection  of  Engravings. 

And  the  Lord  sent  Nathan  unto  David.  And  he 
came  unto  him  and  he  said  unto  him... 
#  (II  Samuel  12,  1.) 

In  a  quiet  and  assured  manner,  which  is  rich  in  psychologic- 
al values  revealed  through  a  few  details,  the  sketch  shows 
profound  insight.  The  king's  distress  is  shown  not  only 
in  his  face,  but  in  his  feet  and  hands  and  strained  posture. 
His  mien  betrays  shame   and  regret. 

36. 

Etching.  1652.  '     B.  41. 

David  therefore  besought  God... 

(II  Samuel  12,  16.) 

David  has  set  down  his  harp,  and  is  praying  beside  his  bed. 
As   for  the  furnishings   of  the  room,  it   is   obvious  that 
Rembrandt  did  not  look  for   archaelogical  details,  but  faith- 
fully portrayed  his  own  surroundings. 

37. 

Painting.  1642.  Leningrad,  Eremitage. 

...And  the  king  kissed  Absalom. 

(II  Samuel  14,  33.) 

The  smoke  rising  in  the  background  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  It  does  not  represent  anything  occurring  at  the 
time,  nor  does  it  apply  to  the  immediate  past  as  related 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  a  forecast.  The 
emphasis  on  Absalom's  long  golden  hair  is  a  hint  of  the 
tragic  fate  that  is  soon  to  overtake  him. 


38. 

Painting.  1651.    New  York,  Collection  of  A.  Keller. 

Therefore  the  Lord  hath  recompensed  me  according 
to  my  righteousness;  according  to  my  cleanness  in 
his  eye  sight. 

(II  Samuel  22,  25.) 

In  the  half-length,  picture  of  David  the  Psalmist  stands 
revealed  before  us.  Rembrandt  makes  him  an  ideal  figure 
in  accordance  with  his  interpretation  of  the  David  of  history. 

39. 

Drawing.  About  1650. 

Berlin,  Collection  of  Engravings. 

But  he  himself  went  a  day's  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down  under  a  jumper 
tree. . . 

(I  Kings  19,  4.) 

This  is  a  very  penetrating  representation  of  a  great  man  in 
solitude.  The  bare  tree  and  the  water  jug  betoken  the 
desert.  The  habitations  of  men  are  far  away.  His  gesture 
and  the  expression  on  his  face  rehearse  the  words  of  trie 


v. 


t7''  ^  feqUeSted  f°f  himS6lf  that  he  "to*  die- 

Though  there  is  neither  action  nor  any  incident  here,  very 

much  is  conveyed. 


Drawing.  After  1650. 

Stockholm,  Collection  of  Engravings. 

Behold   God  will  not  cast  away  a  perfect  mm 
neither  will  he  hdp  th/ J  J^™"' 

(Job  8,  20.) 

-/  mil  say  unto  God,  Do  not  condemn  me;  shew 
me   wherefore   thou   contendest   with  me 

(Job  10,  2.) 

Here  we  have  a  bold  attempt  to  transfer  to  paper  the  con 
tent  or  atmosphere^  of  an  inner  struggle  which  in  its  1 

ZL^zn,rr a  unique 

worked  with  ImJ      a"'SVeems  -  case  to  have 

M*lCukl>  andL  the  "*»  of  various  changes 
confirm  this  impression. 


41. 

Painting.  1630.  Stockholm,  Rasch  Collection. 

...Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto 
my  sorrow... 

(Lamentations  1,  12.) 

The  prophet  leans  against  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns 
that  has  escaped  destruction.  The  rug  and  other  trappings 
of  luxory  signifies  the  era  of  abundance  that  has  passed 
away.  The  fire  in  the  background  symbolizes  the  prophet's 
visions.  Jeremiah  sits  as  if  petrified.  Who  can  find  words 
to  express  his  overwhelming  grief  and  despair?  The  stam- 
mered  Lamentation  will  now  come  out  of  his  broken  heart. 


42. 

Etching.  Perhaps  1642.  B.  40. 

...And  brought  him  on  horseback  through  the  street 
of  the  city,  and  proclaimed  before  him,  Thus  shall 
it  be  done  unto  the  man... 

(Esther  6,  11.) 

Very  gradually  and  skillfully  the  artist  introduces  the  two 
principal  figures,  and  shows  how  the  crowd  participates  in 
,  the  scene-  The  contrast  between  Haman's  bewildered  ex- 
pression and  the  calm  assurance  of  Mordecai  is  very  well 
brought  out.  The  motif  of  the  building  in  the  background 
—  a  house  with  a  round  cupola  —  is  already  known  to  us 
from  the  painting  of  David  and  Absalom  (1642). 


43- 

Pamting.  1660.  Formerly  at  Moscow, 

in  the  Rumiantzoff  Museum. 

...Who  is  he,  and  where  is  he,  that  durst  presume 
in  his  heart  to  do  so? 

(Esther  7,  5.) 

With  the  utmost  simplicity  Rembrandt  arranges  the  scene 
m  a  manner  revealing  his  genius  as  a  dramatist.  The  king 
who  sits  between  Esther  and  Haman,  has  drawn  closer  to 
the  queen,  thus  isolating  Haman.  All  three  figures  are  silent 
now,  and  refrain  from  looking  at  one  another.  The  decisive 
moment  is  at  hand.  Ahasuerus  has  balled  his  fist  around 
the  sceptre  and  is  about  to  rise  to  his  feet.  The  dramatic 
tens.ons  are  accompanied  by  the  play  of  light  and  shade: 
Though  the  picture  has  been  damaged  by  fire  and  some  ■ 
parts  of  ,t  have  been  burnt,  the  lights  still  dance  on  the 
garments  of  the  k.ng  and  queen,  and  the  neck  of  Haman 
on  wh.ch  light  is  focussed,  is  abruptly  obscured  by  the' 
drabness  of  his  velvet  robe. 


44. 

Faulting.  Perhaps  1665.  Leningrad,  Eremitage. 

...Then  the  king  said,  Hang  him  thereon. 

(Esther  7,  9.) 

Even  a  defeated  foe  is  still  a  man  in  Rembrandt's  sight, 
and  a  subject  worthy  of  intensive  psychological  study.  Ha- 
man goes  out  in  disgrace;  but  he  is  neither  ridiculous  nor 
repulsive.  The  king  in  the  background  an  almost  effeminate 
figure,  despite  his  beard,  is  represented  as  a  weak  character 
easily  influenced  by  others.  The  old  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  background  was  obviously  introduced  in  order  to 
balance  the  composition. 


45. 

Painting.  About  1634. 

Knowsley  House,  Earl  of  Derby. 

...And  the  king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote. 

(Daniel  5,  5.) 

Belshazzar  is  shown  here  as  when  he  alone  saw  the  hand 
and   the   writing.   The   guests  are   alarmed   only  by  his 
strange  behaviour. 


46. 

Drawing.  About  1640. 

The  Hague,  Hofstede  de  Groot  Collection. 

...Thy  God  whom  thou  servest  continually,  he  will 
deliver  thee. 

(Daniel  6,  17.) 

The  spectators  seen  above  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  artist  has  introduced  them  in  order  to  provide  the 
miracle  with  a  background  of  the  workaday  world  repre- 
sented by  these  people.  Thus  the  spiritual  impression  of  the 
scene  is  enhanced.  Complete  and  convincing  composure  is 
expressed  by  the  prayer  of  Daniel,  which  is  quiet  and  un- 
emphatic. 


